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** You've Bought the Higheat-Priccd 
Drink I Ever Heard of." 



IAPTAIX PRITCHARD came off at the 
end of a hard day’s work at bending can- 
vas for the run to Shanghai, and said at 
the supper table, “Shipped a third mate, 
Mr. Starrett. Be aboard in the morning. 
Owner’s son. Wants to see the world. 
You’ll have to break him in." 

“I know them," I growled in my fatigue. 
“No more use than a spare pump." 

He chuckled; but said no more. 

A third mate in an American sailing ship is always a 
supernumerary. He stands watch with the first mate, 
and occasionally repeats a command to the crew; but 
seldom utters an original order, unless, of course, he is 
a competent certificated officer, working his passage on 
nominal pay, in which case he is of real assistance. 
But usually a third mate is an owner’s son, relative, or 
friend, a young man whose health, habits, morals, or 
future demand change of air and scene. He may or 
may not know something of seamanship and naviga- 
tion; but unless he does he obtains less respect from 
the crew than they accord to the boatswain, a graduate 
able seaman, and outrates the latter only in a few minor 
externals, such as sleeping and eating in the cabin, and 
in being addressed as Mister. A messenger for the 
mate at night, by day he works with the men at pulling, 
painting, scouring, scrubbing, and sweeping, and is the 
custodian of all deck tools. 

I had never filled this l»erth mvself. I had l>een 
graduated from high school, the St. Nlary training ship, 
and a school of navigation t>efore going to sea, then after 
a few voyages before the mast had jumj>ed into second 
mate’s berth. But after twenty years of seafaring, at 
forty years of age, I had not risen higher. I had never 
held command, and hardly hojjed to. As a watch 
officer cannot take his wile to sea with him, except as a 


cabin stewardess, on the articles and under orders, this 
was one of the reasons I had never married. Another 
and more vital reason was l»eeause, having found and 
lost in my youth the one girl in the world to me, I had 
never met another that could take her place. 

Fannie Folsom was all that I considered good and 
sweet and lovable, -all that I wanted most, — whose in- 
fluence, lasting through the years, had preserved me 
from the coarseness and crudeness common to seamen, 
and held me in a measure to the refinement of my school 
days — the lapse from which, at a critical moment, had 
brought alx.ut my dismissal. I had soundly threshed 
a rival in front of her d«*or, and, with the sympathy of 
the sex for the under dog, she had run out, called me a 
brute and a ruffian, and ordered me never to enter her 
presence again. The rival was Bill Pritchard, a ship- 
mate in the St. Mary, and now mv skipper. 

Bill had diplomatically avoided me during the rest 
of the time we were together in the training ship; then 
we had gone our separate ways, not to meet until five 
months before in New York, he as skipper looking for 
a mate, I as mate looking for a berth. There was no 
reference to the past, and he signed me on for the pas- 
sage round the Horn, and had held me on at San Fran- 
cisco. 1 had never seen Fannie Folsom since the fight, 
and heard alx>ut her only once, — to the effect that she 
had married, not Bill Pritchard, but someone else. Bill, 
however, whose strong point was diplomacy, had finally 
obtained a command. 

This I had learned from others. He was a quiet, se- 
cretive man, with a reputation for sobriety which he 
maintained by total abstinence while in port, but flung 
to the winds at sea. From the time we had dropped the 
pilot off Sandy Hook until we had taken one off the 
Golden Gate, he had never drawn a solder breath, leav- 
ing the navigation of the ship, even to chronometer 


sights, to me; but, as he was dignified and unobtrusive, 
even when drunkest, we had got along well together. 
I never imagined that he liked me, and ascribed lus 
choosing me for first officer as part of his diplomacy; 
for my reputation for efficiency was as good as his fi r 
sobriety. 

r T" , HE third mate came off with his luggage next nium- 
x ing, just before the windlass was manned, and when 
he had stowed his trunk in the one spare room in the 
cabin apjx-ared on deck ready for work. In spite of my 
prejudice against third mates I could not help liking 
him. He was a clean-looking, clean-shaved, well set-up 
young fellow who, with ignorance of some phases of the 
work, displayed surprising familiarity with others, and 
when he had occasion to speak to the crew spoke with 
the sharp, incisive voice of authority, as though accus- 
tomed to command men. Mr. Breach, the second mate, 
did not approve of him, however, and made no secret 
of it; but I was merely puzzled, ami oj*en to enlighten- 
ment. 

1 1 was in the middle watch that night that I was en- 
lightened. Mr. Brand, standing amidships, load set the 
main royal staysail for me as quickly and skilfully as I 
could have done it myself, then joined me where I 
stood my watch, on the extension of the poop forward 
of the cabin. Here he surprised me by saying in a 
rather embarrassed way: 

“You must correct me, Mr. Starrett, if I do things 
wrong. I shall be glad of your advice and criticism." 

“Where have you been?” I asked. “You are all right 
in some things." 

“I have only a theoretical knowledge of merchant 
ships. What I know I learned at the Naval Academy." 

“Why are you not there now? It’s a desirable career 
for any young man. ” 

“Dismissed!" he said bitterly. “Dismissed a month 
before graduation, and I was near the top of my class! 
When a man’s commissioned he can drink — decently; 
but they won’t have it in the academy. So, with three 
or four other fools — upper classmen too — I got mine. 
( >h, it’s no secret, Sir! The pajiers were full of it, all 
my friends know, and it nearly broke Mother’s heart. 
Just three drinks too — my first and last! But I wasn't 
used to it." 

“But what brings you over here on this side of the 
continent, to ship in this craft?" 

“It’s a family matter," he replied. “Oh, the papers 
were full of it all!" he continued half defiantly. “Father 
and Mother were divorced when I was very young, and 
I lived with Mother, while the old man drank himself 
into cirrhosis of the liver. He was dying when I was 
fired, and must lx* dead now. But he had kept up 
some interest in Mother and myself; for he had willed 
all his property to me. Then, hearing of my trouble, 
and knowing too well, I suppose, the effects of drink, 
he added a codicil that switched it all from me to his 
sister if I took another drink before I was twenty-one. " 

“And when will you be twenty-one?" I asked. 

“In about three weeks — on the ninth of Decemljer. ” 

“That is not long to wait. But you haven’t told me 
why you crossed the country and shipped here." 

“Well, it's this way. Mother took charge of me and 
tied me tight to her apron strings while we traveled. 
I was never out of her sight, and if I had been I shouldn't 
have taken a drink. But it got on my nerves at last. I 
bolted at Los Angeles, and found Captain Pritchard at 
'Frisco. Father always swore by him as a teetotaler. I 
told him the trouble, and he advised this course to 
make sure. So I wrote to Mother to ease her mind." 

Not caring to comment on Captain Pritchard's value 
as a good example, I let the conversation lapse. Just 
then eight bells sounded, and we were soon relieved by 
the second mate, to turn in till breakfast time. 

T WAS on deck all the following day, and noticed that 
* Captain Pritchard showed not the slightest trace of 
liquor. I was surprised at this; but glad, withal, as- 
cribing it to his aroused sense of responsibility. Mr. 
Breach, however, a man who had come out from New 
York as boatswain, and had become second mate through 
sheer merit, displayed signs of intoxication as early as 
two o’clock. All hands were up that afternoon, stow- 
ing anchors, cables, lines, and fenders, and putting in 
place chafing gear used at sea. Mr. Breach made fre- 
quent trips to his room, each time emerging with a 
louder and thicker voice, mainly directed at Mr. Brand. 
He derided, criticized, and abused the young fellow 
openly and mercilessly Ix-fore the men, unrebuked by 
the Captain, who, calm and dignified, lounged about 
the poop deck. At last I felt called upon to interfere, 
and at a moment when Captain Pritchard had gone 
below I summoned the second mate to me in the star- 
board alley. 

“Mr. Breach," I said, “why not ease up a little on 
Mr. Brand? He’s doing his best." 

“His best isn’t worth a hang!" he snarled. “He don’t 
know his work.” 

“That’s not what lie’s here for,” I answered. “He's 
the owner’s son, and he’s here to keep himself under 
surveillance for a few weeks, until he’s of age. If he 
doesn’t drink before then, he will inherit the property; 
if he does, he loses. Understand?" 

“What have I got to do with that ? " He spoke loudly. 

“Something,” I replied a little sternly. “If the Cap- 
tain can stand for him, and I can stand for him, there’s 
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no reason for you to object. You might think of your 
own future. What will be your prospects in this employ 
after he takes charge?” 

“To the devil with prospects! Think I'm g««in' to 
cater to any owner's son for prospects? I know my 
work and can do it. You can curry favor with the own- 
er's son all you like — " 

“Steady, Mr. Breach!" I interrupted sharply. “Speak 
resj>ectfuily to me, even if you an* drunk. ” 

Then, in the shortest sentence of the shortest words 
possible, he consigned me to the infernal regions. 

Had we been alone, I might have condoned it on ac- 
count of his condition; but he had roared it out within 
earshot of the man at the wheel and a few in the mizzen 
rigging — and I was the signed first mate of the ship! I 
struck him squarely in the face, sending him staggering 
backward along the alley. He clutched the quarter rail 
and stood erect, the second mate all knocked out of 
him, yet something of the boatswain left; for he said, 
in a broken, angry voice: 

“That’s all right, Sir, but I'll fix you for this in |K>rt! 
You can’t hit — ” 

“Go to your nx»m, Mr. Breach," I ordered, following 
after him, “and don’t appear on deck until you are 
sober! I’ll excuse you from work." 

He stumbled down the poop steps just as the steward 
came aft with his basket of newly washed dinner dishes. 

“By. the way," I added, “hand that bottle of yours to 
the steward. Steward, follow Mr. Breach and get it." 

“Wait, wait!" said Captain Pritchard’s voice behind 
me. “Steward, do nothing of the kind. Mr. Starrett," 
he said to me as I turned, “respect private property. 
Let Mr. Breach sleep it off; but if he has a bottle of 
anvthing it belongs to him. And he is responsible to 
me for any abuse of privilege. 

“But, Captain,” I said in angry amazement, “do you 
want a drunken man in charge of your ship when you 
and I are asleep? Getting drunk is not a mate's privi- 
lege at sea.” 

A slight smile crept over his seamy, pudgy, but still 
dignified face. “I understand you," he said. “It is a 
master’s privilege; but, if you will notice, I am not 
abusing it, and can stand Mr. Breach’s watch if neces- 
sary. Now, Mr. Starrett," his voice grew stem, “I over- 
heard your talk about Mr. Brand through my window. 
I am as keenly interested in that young man as you an*; 
but he must work out his own salvation. I agree with 
Mr. Breach; I would not cater to an owner’s son for 
possible future advantage. Perhaps you can, though. 
However, you have treated Mr. Breach much more 
harshly than he has treated Mr. Brand. Do not let it 
occur again." 

He turned and walked aft, leaving me hot, humiliated, 
and chagrined that my words and action should be so 
misconstrued. I had not thought of any advantage to 
myself through befriending the young fellow; but I 
realized that I could not utter a word to clear myself. 
All I could do was to fall in line and let Mr. Brand work 
out his own salvation, as the Captain had decreed. So 


saw her nor heard of her before hearing of the will, f 
never saw my father, to remember him. Mother cut 
loose from them all." 

“Some dirty work here," I remarked. “But watch 
out! This is the seventh of the month. You've only 
two days’ more probation. I’ll testify to your disposi- 
tion of that Inittle." 

“Thank you. Sir. I never doubted that you were my 
friend.” 

I pondered hard for the rest of the watch, and at the 
end of it concluded that the* young man was wrong. 
Mr. Breach’s early dislike of him was too genuine to be 
mistaken for anything but the practical man’s jealousy 
of the educated man. I knew the feeling from both 
sides. And a newly shipped second mate would hardly 
Ik- the man a scheming sister would select as tool for 
the breaking of a will. It would be someone else, some- 
one with more power; in this case no fine but Captain 
Pritchard — diplomatic Bill Pritchard. He had sug- 
gested the trip; he had denied the young fellow oilskins; 
he had allowed him to lx* deviled by the second mate; 
he had laid the ship on the port tack against my pn >- 
test to drift northwest toward the oncoming storm cen- 
ter, — all to make him miserable, irresponsible, and sug- 
gestible. 

What was not sc* plain was his motive. It must be 
powerful, 1 knew, to induce him to put his ship on the 
dangerous tack. The owner had lived in Boston. Had 
that sister followed the boy and his mother across the 
country, beaten him to San Francisco, and conspired 
with Captain Bill for his undoing? It was hardly prob- 
able: it was more likely that their interests were iden- 
tical and already established. In regard to this I asked 


the youth just before eight bells what he knew of the 
Captain’s antecedents. Nothing, he told me. He had 
met him for the first time in the office of his father’s 


agent, where he had gone in the hope of getting some 
money. The agent had. quoted his father’s good opinion 
of him. 

As sea etiquette prevented me from voicing my own 
opinion of Captain Pritchard, I merely enjoined upon 
him once more to “watch out.” Later on I regretted 
my silence; for in less than forty-eight hours the young 
man took a drink in the presence of all hands. And not 
only he, but every witness present except the Captain, — 
myself first because of my position, — fell by the wayside 
as well. For grog was served! 

/'I'ROG, a mixture of rum and water, has long been 
abolished as a daily allowance in English and 
American ships, both naval and merchant. But at the 
end of a hard reefing and furling drill the most selfish 
and inconsiderate of skippers will often deal out a drink 
of whisky (still called grog) to each of his crew when the 
work is done: not from kindness, hut from policy; for 
it prevents the stiffening of muscles, which detracts 
from efficiency. In our case we received the stimulant 
at one o'clock the second morning following my talk 


with young Brand. It is needless to descrilx- in detail 
the terrible fight we made against a wind that stripped 
our canvas, furled and set. from the yards, our clothing 
from our backs, which silenced our voices and even 
prevented breathing to windward — against an ever 
changing cross sea that boarded us from each bow. side, 
or quarter, hurling men about the decks, smashing in 
doors and windows in both houses, flooding all bunks 
and the galley stove, spoiling all exposed food, and pre- 
venting the cooking of more, until at last, our spars 
stripjx-d of every rag but a new main spencer and a 
reefed spanker, we lay snug on the starboard tack, the 
wind out of the north now, and with the storm center 
spinning away from us to the eastward. 

It was then, drenched, exhausted, half starved, and 
stupid from loss of sleep, more dead than alive, that we 
dragged our aehing bodies up to the forward companion, 
where Captain Pritchard stood with a bottle and a 
glass. I received mine first, and immediately stepped 
past him into my room for a swallow of water, and to 
enter up the drift since the last entry. Keeping the log 
slate and logbook is a first mate's work, and I was skilful 
at dead reckoning. Mr. Breath had passed into his 
room after me, and a moment later, as I closed the slate, 
the Captain backed into the passage and said: 

“Enter in the log, Mr. Starrett. the fact that Mr. 
Brand has taken a drink, and lx- sure of the date." 

Then, as Mr. Breach passed out on deck, the young 
third mate entered on the way to his room, coughing 
and choking. 

“Great God!” I muttered. “It’s his birthday, and 
only one in the morning!” But I obeyed the Captain 
and made the entry in the “remark" column. 

Mr. Breach was on deck, and the Captain again in the 
companion door, serving out the liquor. I could be spared 
for a moment. Following the third mate to his room off 
the forward cabin, I found him sitting on his trunk, his 
head nodding in utter exhaustion and dejection. 

“How much, Mr. Brand," I asked sternly, “does that 
property amount to?” 

“Half a dozen ships,” he answered stupidly, “stocks, 
bonds — about a million.” 

“You’ve lost,” I rejoined. “You’ve bought the high- 
est priced drink I ever heard of. Turn in: it’s our 
watch below.” 

I sought the deck, waited until the last man was 
served and the Captain out of the way, then ordered 
the wheel and lookout relieved and sent my side below. 
The ship lay snug and safe, lifting her bows to the seas, 
and shipping little water. 

PAPTAIN PRITCHARD called me to his cabin. I 
^ went in, more irritated than ever; for I was as wet, 
tired, and hungry as anyone on board, and perhaps the 
grog had gone to my head, for I was not accustomed 
to it. 

“Sit down, Mr. Starrett," he said, as he seated him- 
Con tinned on page 17 


I became studiously cool to him, and he was quick to 
accept my changed attitude. 

Also I ignored as far as possible the second mate, whe 
kept himself drunk more or less as the days went on, 
and the Captain, who remained sober and cheerfully 
stood watch for him. I noticed too that the Captain 
was as cool to the young man as I was, and that the 
second mate ceased his ill treatment of him. That much 
good was accomplished, I thought; but the whole thing 
was still something of a mystery. 

TT became a little more so when, one dogwatch, I saw 
* the second mate, in the cheerful stage of inebriety, 
slapping the embarrassed and resentful young man on 
the back. And that night, in the first bad weather we 
had encountered since sailing, I also spoke kindly to 
him. It was in the middle watch again, and all hands 
but the Captain and myself had been aloft for two 
hours shortening down to upjx-r topsails. When the 
work was done and the watch had gone below Mr. 
Brand joined me on the j)oop, and began pacing up and 
down, threshing his arms about him. We were hove to 
on the outer fringe of a China typhoon which, though 
blowing from the south, was cold. The air was full of 
rain and spume, and I noticed that the young fellow 
was without oilskins, and must have been drenched. 

“Go below, Mr. Brand,” I said. “Change your 
clothes, and get into your oilskins." 

“Thank you. Sir," he answered; “but I have no oil- 
skins, and should be wet through again in five minutes.” 

“Draw on the Captain’s slop chest." 

“I asked him, Sir; but he said he had none." 

“ Borrow the second mate's. I see you are friendly now." 

“Excuse me, Mr. Starrett, but I'd rather not. I can 
see through him. He is my enemy.” 

“Well," I said, “go down and change your clothes, 
and in my room you’ll find a pilot-cloth overcoat, 
nearly waterproof.” 

He went down, and soon came back, clad in my coat. 
“Mr. Starrett," he said hotly, “look at this! Someone 
is trying to lx* kind to me!” 

He drew me into the dim light from the companion 
and showed me a quart bottle labeled as somebody’s 
“lx*st rye.” 

“It’s a frameup, Sir!" he declared. “It was put in my 
berth for me to sample when I was properly cold and 
exhausted. It is pure spite from Mr. Breach, and I 
want you to Ix-ar witness that I haven’t uncorked it. 
Now watch it, Sir!" He hurled the bottle over the lee 
rail, and began pacing up and down, now and then 
pressing his hand to his forehead. “He offered me a 
drink last evening!" he declared. 

“Mr. Brand,” I said, at length, “where is that sister 
of your father, who is to get the property if you fall 
down?" 

“I don’t know, Sir. My aunt, of course; but I never 
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cowboy fashion, in answer to Suydam’s as- “Did you buy them?” asked Suydam in 
tonished stare as he lifted his hat and passed astonishment. 

on. What did this mean? “Only a comparatively few,” answered the 

He walked on down the avenue toward doctor; “but the cellar is full of them. It 
the Tea and Toast. He fancied how K rebel, was this way: A fierce rivalry arose among 
strictest of disciplinarians, would storm the Wrecks for the smiles of Mrs. Casey.” 
when he heard that his patients were run- “Who?" 

ning loose with the pretty nurse. And he “The chopper lady. At first it wr,« a sort 
realized now, after all, that unless Krebel of lark. It took them out of themse. and 
had investigated they knew nothing what- I encouraged it. Then they began to order 
ever of her. the machines by the dozen. It was a sure 

He was shown into the private office. An way to win her attention. They took it up 
air of extreme quiet, almost gloom, perme- then in earnest as a sporting proposition, and 
ated the hallway. The doctor sat in a deep began getting them by the gross. I bought 
chair perusing a medical work. His manner a few; but of course I couldn’t keep the pace 
was subdued as he greeted his friend, noting with them. They are rich men. Weldon 
the latter’s perturbation. Suydam inquired was leading by several hundred dollars and 
if he was aware that the Wrecks were at Blake was second when they left here just 
large. He didn’t mention the presence of after she resigned. They had no use for the 
the lady. mills; so they presented them to me with 

The doctor smiled a bit wanly. “They their compliments." 
are no longer here," he said. “They are “Then, as they were in my way, Mrs. 
cured.” Casey — a remarkable business woman, as I 

“Cured!” ejaculated Suydam. “And the say — suggested to me that the manufacturer 
new nurse — the chopper lady — how is she would buy them from me at a cut rate per 
getting on?” mill. I’m only too glad to get rid of them. 

“She’s gone too,” remarked the Doctor. I’m out about five hundred a week through 
■Her circumstances have changed." the cure of the Wrecks. The manufacturer 

“Yes?" queried Suydam. “In what way?” is coming on next week, and they’re going 
“She disposed of several thousand dollars’ to set up a branch place here." 
worth of the mills. The fact is,” he rose and “In Heaven’s name, who?” roared Suv- 
opened a closet piled to the ceiling with the dam. “Not the Wrecks!" 
familiar chopper boxes, “she is a splendid “No, the Caseys,” replied the doctor 
business woman.” somewhat peevishly. “He’s her husband.” 
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self at his table. “I have here in the official 
log an entry to the effect that one John 
Brand, third mate and son of Walter Brand, 
owner of this ship, drank a glass of whisky 
at about one o’clock in the morning of De- 
cember 9. I want you, as first officer, to 
witness it." 

“On the contrary, Captain Pritchard,” I 
answered hotly, “I will not. In the first 
place, I did not see him take a drink and am 
not a witness; in the second, if I had seen 
him, I should not be a party to such an in- 
famous job as this.” 

He leaned back and chuckled. “I hardly 
supposed you would," he said; “still, I 
called you in to give you the chance. The 
second mate will do, with one of the men. 
What I really wanted, Jim Starrett, was to 
let you know that at last we are square. 
I have waited a long time, and squared up 
in my own way — which is not with fists, you 
know.” 

“I know nothing.” I said, “except that 
you have jobbed a decent young fellow out 
of his inheritance. Do you think I didn’t 
see through it, Bill Pritchard? You kept 
our second mate drunk as an example to 
im, and refused him oilskins to make him 
uncomfortable and more amenable to 
temptation. You sent your ship through a 
storm center for the same purpose, and 
risked the lives of all hands. I’m keeping a 
log myself, and these things all go into it, as 
well as the fact that you were drunk every 
day of the passage out from New York." 

His pudgy face wrinkled into that of a 
clown as he shook with laughter. “I had 
almost concluded,” he said at length, “that 
you were a smart man; but you did fall for 
that, Jim. You were mistaken. I had laid 
for you many years, and signed you on to 
trap" you into some act of insubordination by 
which I could drive you off American ships 
— to some manual labor on shore. I never 
was drunk in my life. I hate the stuff, and 
only just before I could breathe into your 
face did I ever take so much as a thimbleful; 
for the rest, I simulated intoxication and 
gave you rope.” 

“That does not necessarily apply to this 
case.” I answered doggedly/ 

“But this case applies to you, Jim Starrett. 
It is not my habit to show my hand, even 
when the cards are played; but I feel like 
it now, when I remember your fists. Yes, 
im, I’ve blocked your game instead of your 
locking mine. You may get Fannie Folsom, 
if you want her; but you won’t get the pile. 
I will, having married the sister of the owner. 
I knew enough to marry wisely. He had a 
weak stomach, but a brilliant, unscrupulous, 
money-making head. When he acquired a 
ship I became his skipper.” 

“Fannie Folsom!” I answered slowly. It 
was the first time I had heard or spoken her 
name since boyhood. “What has she got to 
do with this?” 

My face must have shown bewilderment; 
for he laughed harder than ever. “Why, 
didn’t you know, Jim? This is better than 
ever! Yes, Jim Starrett, the girl you licked 
me for married Walter Brand when he was 
poor, and divorced him in a year. But lie- 
fore marrying she gave me a worse laying 
out than she gave- you, and I never forget, - 


Jim, and I never forgive, not even a woman." 

“Then young Brand is her son?” I stam- 
mered. 

“Yes, and the son of Walter Brand; but 
not the beneficiary under the will. My wife 
is that, and I, as managing owner of this 
line of ships, shall lie able to attend to you 
further, Jim, and Fannie Folsom trx>. She 
will lose her alimony if she marries again. 
Marry her! I can see in your face that you 
are still fond of her. And she must lie fond 
of you: she told me when dressing me down 
that you were the only man she ever cared 
for. Marry her! She can take in washing 
while you handle the pick and shovel, or 
work before the mast!” 

“You scoundrel!” 1 growled. “Only the 
good news you have just given me prevents 
me choking the life out of you where you sit.” 

He showed me the butt of a pistol pro- 
truding from his coat pocket. “Too had — 
too bad,” he answered calmly, “that I 
haven’t a witness or two to that threat! I 
could deprive you of your license at Shang- 
hai. However, have your trunk packed 
when the anchor drops, and leave the ship. 
I will hunt you with better weapons later on. 
You are on the articles, of course; hut you 
won’t want to sail with a master who will 
not recommend you. And you can take 
your future stepson with you. He has 
served my purpose.” 

“There is a witness. Captain,” said a 
voice at the door; “hut rest assured he will 
not testify for you. I’ve heard all this con- 
versation. Perhaps it will lie you that will 
pack a trunk at Shanghai; for I shall de- 
mand to see the Consul.” In the door strxxl 
young Brand, half clad, his eyes blazing. 

“Out of my cabin, the pair of you!” roared 
Pritchard. 

“Come, Mr. Brand,” I said, pushing the 
young man ahead of me. 

“I didn’t mean to eavesdrop, Sir,” he as- 
sured me at his door;1 “hut I heard my name 
in connection with that entry, and knew 
something was afoot.” 

“Well, nothing can he done until we see 
the Consul. Keep quiet, don’t antagonize 
him further, and do what you're told while 
on the articles. Now turn in with dry 
clothes and take care of yourself.” 

"l^f Y anger had abated; for there was room 
in my mind hut for one thought, one 
emotion, — Fannie Folsom had cared for me, 
and I, by absenting myself in boyish pique, 
had lost her! 1 went to my room, changed 
my wet clothes and bedding for dry, and lay 
down; hut sleep was impossible: either from 
my mental turmoil, or because I had reached 
the sleepless stage of fatigue, I could not 
close my eyes, and at last rose, to steady my 
mind anil save myself from possible criticism 
by entering up the logbook. I wrote down in 
the “remark" column what I considered vital, 
— the Captain's sanction of Mr. Breach’s 
drinking, the episode of the bottle placed in 
the third mate’s room, the criminal drift into 
the storm center, the denial of oilskins to the 
young man, and the conversation in the after 
cabin. Then my ink gave out, and, unable to 
copy the log slate entries, I began in pencil a 
later task in dead reckoning. I spread out 
the chart and. worked. out tiie traverse — the 
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zigzag track we had made, and of which I any better than to take your part. I did 
had kept account on two log slates. not know until the dining room girl, who 

Before I was half through I stood back had heard from the area window, told me 
and gasped. Then, carefully verifying my next day. You will be threshed again, if 
work, I finished the job, ruling down on the Jim Starrett is the man he used to be.” 
chart the ship’s drift, and marking the turn- My head had cleared, and I stepped out 
ing points, with the final position at the of my room and into the forward cabin, 
hist entry, at one o’clock of that morning, ready and even anxious to prove myself 
Anti when 1 had conscientiously obeyed the what I used to be. But before I reached 
Captain's injunction to be sure of the date, I the after door she had come through it and 
locked both log slates and the logbook in faced me. We stood and stared at each 
my trunk, and sat down upon it, smiling at other for a moment. Aside from the tears 
first, then laughing silently but joyously, in her eyes and the anxiety in her face, she 
Then I turned in, and enjoyed about an looked the same to me. 

hour of sound sleep. “Jim!” she said at last, in a choked voice. 

I wanted chronometer sights for longitude “Jim, after all these years we meet here! 1 
and a meridian observation at noon for lati- just learned that you were on this ship. I 
tude, and was glad that Captain Pritchard, didn’t know — I followed my boy by steamer, 
sound asleep in his berth, still left this work You did not know, Jim, either, I am sure, 
to me. I had my own chronometer, and Oh, Jim! You would have protected my 
brought it on deck waiting for the sun to Johnny had you known! His father is dead, 
show through the gradually breaking storm and Will Pritchard’s wife gets it all!" 
clouds to the eastward. At last I got my I had her in my arms as she spoke. And 
two observations and time of each, worked I kissed her before I answered. “I have pro- 
out the longitude, ami was equally lucky at tected him, Fannie; though I did not know, 
midday. I securer! a good sight, and found and almost missed. Come back." 
the latitude. Then I pricked off the position I led her through the door, meeting her 
«>n the chart, worked back to the last posi- son coming out; but I turned him back, 
tion at one o’clock, and was gratified to find and we entered the after cabin. Pritchard 
that by dead reckoning alone I had missed was seated at his table, still chuckling, 
by only a few miles. This was satisfactory, “Bill," I said sternly, while his face so- 
und I laugher! again as I locked up the chart bered. “I just heard Fannie predict that I 
with the log slates and book. The gale still would thresh you again. Now, a threshing 
continued too heavy for bending canvas, Mr. won’t do you any good; though I’m willing 
Breach was shaky and incompetent from to administer it if need be. But I think 
deprivation of his stimulant, and the Cap- when I’m through talking you won't make 
tain still slept; so it was eight o'clock that it needful. I’ll do better than thresh you, 
evening before I turned in for four hours of Bill. I'll break you!” 
sleep. With the exception of that one hour “What do you mean?” he demanded, 
in my berth I had l>cen awake for sixty-seven “Remember, you are in my cabin — an in- 
hours. But I was happy. terloper.” 

“Not while the owner of this ship permits 
YYfK bent canvas next day, and with a me to remain,” I said, with a smile. “Mr. 

T fair and lessening wind stood awav Brand,” I added, turning to the wondering 
"ii our course. Captain Pritchard still left young man, “have 1 your permission to re- 
the navigation of the ship to me, and I was main?” 

satisfied, even though it cost me most of my Something in my face encouraged him. 
forenoon sleep. Only once — and it hap- “Certainly," he answered, 
pencil at noon when I was writing up the “Bill Pritchard," I said, “didn’t you say 
logbook from an old, cracked slate I had something awhile back about giving me 
substituted for the others — did he ask me plenty of rope — to hang myself with?” 
for the longitude. I cheerfully gave it to He did not answer, 
him. and it lasted him until we picked up a “I used the rope, Bill; but not to hang my- 
Yangtze pilot and a tug. Then navigation self: to hang you. You should have held 
ended. We towed up the broad, muddy onto a little of that rope: you should have 
river, through the cut at Wusung, and up attended to the navigation of your ship, 
to Shanghai, where, off the American quar- But you left it to me. BUI, you’ve lost!” 
ter, we dropj>cd the anchor. This done, I 

dragged myjtrunk, packed, locked, with the UIS mouth opened slightly, while a be- 
logbook. log slates, and chart within it, to wildered look, which was partly a look 

the deck, and hailed a. sampan, which sculled of enlightenment, came to his face. Still 
up to the gangway. he did not speak. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Starrett?” “Mr. Brand here,” I continued, “was to 
asked the Captain, as I lowered my trunk inherit certain property if it could not be 
down at the end of a rope. “You are not proved that he drank until after his twenty- 
discharged. There is work to be done, — first birthday.” 

canvas to unl»end. cargo slings sent up, “And he did drink,” he snarled. “It’s 
hatches to come off. You are not yet dis- down in the log, witnessed by Mr. Breach 
charged." and one of the crew. What are you driving 

“ I was discharged sometime ago, Captain,” at?" 

I answered. “As for the work, do it your- “Look at your calendar on the bulkhead, 
self, or leave it to vour other officers. I will Bill. What day of the month is it?” 
get my pay at the Consul's.” He looked; but did not answer, though 

“You’ll get no pay! You are deserting.” his mouth opened wider. 

“I have a witness to my discharge, Sir.” “Your calendar says the twenty-first of 
He turned away, his face working, and December; but if you will go ashore you 
young Brand hurried up. will find that it is the twenty-second. The 

“Can’t I go along, Mr. Starrett?" he asked, boy did take a drink, when half dead like 

“No, you stay here. I’ll be back for you.” the rest of us. But he took it one hour after 
As the second mate was now in his l>erth, his birthday by solar time, and thirteen 
recuperating from his debauch, and the hours after it by sea time. Bill, we crossed 
third mate manifestly unacquainted with the one hundred and eightieth meridian, 

cargo work, the Captain was forced to remain, and the date line too, about twelve hours 

I went to the Astor House with my trunk, before you served grog. We were in the 
then to the American Consul with the chart eastern hemisphere, and skipped a day. 
and logs. He was a lawyer, he informed me, This boy never had a twenty-first birthday, 
and I had a half-hour’s conversation with He jumped from the eighth of the month 
him, at the end of which I left the docu- to the tenth. All this boy needs is to go on 
ments in his possession and returned to the to the westward until he gets home.” 
ship. As I reached the deck I found it de- “You lie!” yelled Pritchard, jumping to 
sorted but for a few men smoking near the his feet. “You lie!” 

windlass. I climl*cd the poop steps and en- Then he got it once more in the presence 
tered my empty rt>om. The second mate of Fannie Folsom. It only required the 
was muttering in his berth opposite, and I taking away from him of the pistol as a 
heard voices in the after cabin, the door of preliminary’. When it was over, and he 
which was open. One was the Captain’s, could give me his attention, I said: 
mainlv a chuckle; another was young “Bill, the log slates and the logbook eon- 
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